The Story of British Diplomacy
Canning indeed exercised a moderating influence in the opposite direction.    But up to the date of the Treaty   of  Paris,   British   statesmanship,   Whig  or Tory,   Liberal  or   Conservative,   had  on  the  whole inclined towards the practical belief that it was the business of our diplomacy to interfere in the affairs of other   countries.    In    the   case    of   foreign   states, agitated by domestic troubles or threatened by external attacks, without any solicitation and upon the slightest pretext, Palmerston could not easily be kept from proffering advice, to  be  supplemented if there seemed any excuse for it, with something in the nature of material assistance to the side which had his good wishes.    In his eagerness to score " off his own bat," he consistently ignored the greatest European growth of his time, the principle of nationality.    His chief difference with the Prince Consort arose from the persistent contempt of Prussia.    Here he was backed by  The Times.   Yet Prussia was not only to unite all Germany, but to affect every calculation and enterprise of our Foreign Office.    Not so the sober and more far-seeing* among    his    contemporaries.    When    Cobden    and Mallet returned to England from their Paris journey in 1859, they found means of conveying even to Whitehall  their  presentiment of approaching   Continental transformation scenes  and  their  significance  to  our statesmanship   beyond   seas.    These   warnings   and their lessons cut deep into the minds of the masses. English   diplomacy   indeed   had   first   shown   itself accessible to the new notions when, in 18.51, Granville, on  succeeding Palmerston  at the Foreign Office, as already related, gave a diplomatic status to the word " non-intervention."
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